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Town Planning : Past, Present, and Possible. 
By H. Inico Triaes, A.R.I.B.A. Pp. 327. 
(London: Methuen & Co. 1909. 15s.) 


Tuts is a very well-written book, dealing in a 
well-ordered and comprehensive manner 
with a subject which is so extensive in its 
bearings that it would be much easier to fill 
three or four volumes about it than to 
compress its treatment, as is here successfully 
done, into one moderate-sized volume. 

The first consideration in regard to town- 
planning is the nature of the site and its 
influence on the laying out of the town 
considered as an architectural whole, and 
with this is closely connected the question 
of the best provision for the circulation of 
traffic, since that also concerns the town 
plan as a whole. After this comes the 
treatment of the street architecture con- 
sidered more in detail, and the treatment of 
squares and other central spaces which form 
the main decorative features of a city. 
Having got our city in itself as complete and 
effective as possible, we have lastly to con- 
sider the probable additions to it in the 
shape of suburban quarters built around the 
city after its completion, and the means of 
controlling their plan and the style of their 
buildings, and of connecting them up to the 
city in such a manner that they may seem 
parts of one great whole, and not mere 
accidental excrescences. 

That is not exactly the order of arrange- 
ment in the book before us, but it would 
be the natural development of the subject 
if we could really begin the building of a 
large city as an entirely new work on a 
preconstructed plan. This was _ probably 
done in some of the great cities of the past, 
built under despotic rule—Babylon, most 
likely, for one ; and it has been done in some of 
the early United States cities ; but in modern 
times the opportunity for doing this cannot 
occur often. Cities are nowadays built, 
or rather grow up, not because an emperor 
or a king decrees them, but because a 
collocation of habitations at a certain place 
becomes necessary for social or commercial 
reasons ; they generally develop from small 
beginnings ; and it is only after these have 
grown into a pretty large town that the more 
enlightened inhabitants perceive that it 
has no well-ordered plan. All that can then 
be done is to draw up a comprehensive 
improvement scheme for the future, and 
to see that all local alterations, including 
new buildings, streets, or open spaces, 
should be carried out so that they may form 
part of the main proposed scheme, and 

steps towards its ultimate realisation. 
That 1s what is being done to a considerable 
extent in Germany, where a good many large 
cities have their improvement scheme by 
which local alterations are governed ; that 
is what has been done for about two centuries 
past in Paris, for the main lines of Hauss- 
manns street improvements were all sug- 
gested in older plans ; that is what we have 
failed to do in London, either in regard to the 
city or the suburban districts, and are only 
just waking up to the desirability of a 
Comprehensive scheme when it seems too 
ate to carry it out except in a very partial 
manner. The remarks on this subject 
in Mr. Triggs’s introductory chapter are 
0g etna well put, and should be read 
“ those who have any official authority 
n connexion with London improvements. 





One obstacle is noted which is perhaps not 
always realised by the non-official mind, 
viz., the difficulty in this country of com- 
pelling people to sell their property for 
public improvements :— 

“As matters stand at present it is generally neces- 
sary for public bodies to keep secret their improve- 
ment schemes, in order to prevent property from 
unduly increasing in value. Before any great ad- 
vance in the planning of our towns can be hoped 
for, the whole question of the expropriation of 
property will have to be seriously considered, as 
until municipalities are able to safeguard them- 
selves on this point, all extension plans must be 
simply castles in the air if the legal means of 
carrying them out are lacking, and if, as is often 
the case, a few obstinate individuals have it in 
their power to prevent an improvement scheme from 
being carried out.” 

In regard to the absurd composition of 
streets and buildings at Hyde Park Corner, 
with the Wellington arch placed, as Mr. 
Triggs says, “on the shoulder of a curve,” 
any one who will refer to the Builder about 
the date when that bungle was carried out by 
a restless and incompetent Commissioner of 
Works, will find that it received the strongest 
opposition we could give to it. But it was 
useless ; people could not see the objections 
to it: we heard it referred to, by a man of 
rather exceptional culture, as one of the 
greatest of modern London improvements ! 

In his second chapter, on “‘ Types of Ancient 
and Modern Towns,” the author draws 
attention to some of the tendencies in town 
planning in ancient and in medieval times ; 
the orderliness and foresight of the Romans, 
in that as in other matters connected with 
the regulation of life; and the fact that 
medieval towns, though the individual 
buildings might not be symmetrical, were as a 
whole often laid out in a very symmetrical 
manner. A study of medieval buildings 
leads more and more to the conclusion that 
their builders seldom did anything with the 
special ‘object of being “picturesque ”’ ; 
it may be doubted if the idea represented in 
that word had any place in the medieval 
mind at all; they built in the way which 
circumstances rendered natural and easy 
to them, and hence their buildings have 
character and seem picturesque to us now. 
If we did the same, our buildings would 
perhaps appear picturesque to future genera- 
tions; as far as we build only according to 
precedent, they will not. 

The chapter on “Types of Ancient and 
Modern Towns ”’ includes the consideration 
of the question on what system of street 
lines a town should be laid out, to produce the 
best results in regard to architectural effect 
and convenience of traffic. As we all know, 
the tendency in the towns founded a century 
or two back by new settlers and by the new 
Republic in America, was to lay them out in 
chess-board fashion—a series of straight 
streets crossed by others at right angles ; 
a system of which New York and Philadelphia 
offer portentous examples on a great scale. 
Penn’s plan for Philadelphia, of which an 
illustration is given, included however 
what was overlooked in the New York plan, 
the provision of some large open areas for 
squares in which large buildings could be 
effectively placed. Unfortunately all Penn’s 
—_ spaces were not preserved in the actual 
plan. 

This chess-board system of plan is monoto- 
nous to a degree, and not convenient for 
access from one part to another, since there 
are so many right angles to go round ; but 
it has the advantage of providing conveniently 
shaped sites for buildings. The plan of 
radiating streets, cutting through such a 
series of square divisions, breaks up the 





monotony of the arrangement and facilitates 
circulation, with the disadvantage of leaving 
awkwardly shaped building blocks with acute 
angles. This may be got over by a little 
liberality in regard to building land, leaving 
some unbuilt spaces at the acute angles and 
keeping the building line back so as to give 
an extra facade facing the angle of the site, 
instead of carrying the building up to the 
angle. But on the whole, the best system 
that can be adopted in laying out a com- 
pletely new city would probably be that of 
radial main avenues connected by groups of 
more or less concentric minor streets. Some- 
thing approaching to thisseems to have been 
adopted in the new town of Dalny, the seaport 
terminal of the Trans-Siberian railroad, the 
plan of which is given in the book. Mra 
Trigg suggests that the combination of the 
radial and chess-board system is the best on 
which to make additions or improvements in 
towns already laid out, and with this perhaps 
we may agree. Wren’s plan for laying out the 
portion of London which had to be rebuilt 
after the fire is certainly a very good 
example of this combination, and would 
have had a noble effect, but the people were 
in too great a hurry to rebuild to wait for its 
sanction. 

One of the finest original schemes for city 
building was undoubtedly that of L’Enfant 
for the laying out of Washington, with its 
great central avenue with which the principal 
public buildings were to be connected ; and 
it is significant that, after this plan had been 
only partially carried out and it and its 
author nearly forgotten for a century, the 
United States Government are now returning 
to it and intending to complete it in a larger 
and more sumptuous manner than was con- 
templated by its original author, whose main 
idea, however, will be preserved. It is 
significant, too, that after all the sneers 
which a whole generation has indulged in 
against Haussmann, it is now recognised 
that it is to him mainly that Paris is indebted 
for her present reputation of special stateliness 
of character. He destroyed much that was 
of interest as part of old Paris, nodoubt; but a 
considerable proportion of it was bound to be 
destroyed before long, if only in the interests 
of sanitation. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the Rue de Rivoli with its 
arcades was planned by Napoléon, and 
the western portion of it carried out by 
Percier at his order ; and it is to him also, of 
course, that Paris owes its sublime triumphal 
arch, compared with which the Marble Arch 
is but a kind of architectural toy. The 
system of rond-points, with roads radiating 
from them, adopted by Haussmann in Paris, 
has much to recommend it (to Napoléon III, 
its principal recommendation probably was 
the opportunity for miltary command of the 
streets), but it has the drawback that the 
visitor unfamiliar with the city finds it diffi- 
cult to orientate himself in these streets all 
running at oblique angles to one another. 
London is a much easier place to find one’s 
way about, in consequence of its four nearly 
parallel routes running east and west—the 
Fleet Street and Strand line ; the Piccadilly 
line ; the Oxford-street line; and the Euston 
and Marylebone roads line; into one of 
which a street running north and south 
must land the visitor. But it may be 
replied that the planning of a town is rather 
for the convenience and pleasure off its 
inhabitants than of strangers. 

There is, however, a good deal of truth in 


| the remark of Herr Stiibben, quoted by the 


author, that success in town planning depends 
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a great deal on recognising the natural 
topographical conditions, the levels and 
natural boundaries on the site, and that “ the 
closer a town adheres to the natural condi- 
tions, the more original and attractive it 
will be.” ‘ The filling in of the secondary 
roads,” Stiibben continues (and we agree 
with him), “to the main network of thorough- 
fares should be approximately rectangular, 
because the rectangle is the most convenient 
form of building block, and for the actual 
traffic requirement the diagonal system can 
always be resorted to.” 

Into the chapter on “ The Circulation of 
Traffic,” some of the arguments and some 
of the diagrams in which have appeared in 
our pages, we have not space to go, further 
than to support strongly the remark that the 
congestion of traffic in London is largely due 
to the mixture of slow-going and quick-going 
traffic. It is the slow-going van, which keeps 
a whole string of faster vehicles behind it 
at the mercy of its movements, that is the 
real curse of the occupant of carriage, hansom, 
or taxicab ; and until we adopt the common- 
sense system of barring certain roads to slow 
traffic, this nuisance is likely to remain much 
the same. On this point we would direct 
attention to the description and sectional 
diagram given by Mr. Triggs of the under- 
ground tunnels for freight traffic in use in 
Chicago, where the Illinois Tunnel Company 
now own and operate sixty miles of tube 
tunnel by which wagons of goods are conveyed, 
and raised by lifts to the premises for which 
they are destined. The largest customers of 
the Tunnel Company, it appears, are the 
postal authorities, for whom the company is 
doing a work which would otherwise employ 
hundreds of mail carts on the streets. 

In regard to the planning of streets Mr. 
Triggs of course cannot avoid the considera- 
tion of the old dilemma between the straight- 
lined street, which fulfils the proper function 
of a street as (like the Euclidian definition) 
“the shortest distance between two points,” 
and the more interesting appearance of a 
curved or crooked street, which nevertheless 
it seems illogical to plan for that purpose 
deliberately. He contrasts the effect of High- 
street, Oxford, and of the Rue de Rivoli, 
naturally to the advantage of the former ; 
but then the street at Oxford is not the 
made picturesque, it is the result of accident 
or circumstance. To our thinking a new 
street which is not laid out straight must be 
set out on a geometrical curve ; any imitation 
of an accidental irregularity is foolish in itself, 
and almost certain to fail of its effect. Thata 
long straight street ** produces on the beholder 
only the effect of desiring to get to the end of 
it’’ need not be true if it is diversified by some 
architectural breaks, such as an occasional 
circus or recess with special architectural 
treatment. We rather like, however, Mr. 
Triggs’s suggestion in a diagram on page 215 
for disguising the change of direction in a 
long street—instead of making a pretended 
“ accidental” curve, to place a monument or 
other such feature in the centre of a widened 
portion of the street. and continue the street 
beyond at a slightly different angle. The 
author admits that a straight street on a 
rising gradient and leading up to some impor- 
tant object (as with the Champs Elysées 
and Are de l’Etoile) justifies itself; and he 
remarks on one point that we do not remember 
to have seen noticed before, that such a rise, 
if not an absolute inclined plane, should be 
on a coneave and not on a convex section. 
He instances the unpleasant effect of the 
latter in several American cities. ‘where 
street after street, in towns planned on the 
chess-board system, terminates abruptly on 
the skyline and descends beyond, so that the 
houses beyond the summit appear to be 
sinking into the earth.” 

In regard to the question of the sym- 
metrical and grouped treatment of street 
buildings. as against the laissez faire of a 
picturesque irregularity, Mr. Triggs holds the 
balance very fairly, and we do not differ 
much from him ; he admits the desirability 
of a broad architectural design in important 
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streets, while leaving liberty of irregularity 
to those less important ; and he recognises 
that anything in the shape of a crescent on a 
symmetrical curve must be treated with the 
horizontal lines unbroken, or all its effect is 
lost. One objection that he makes to the 
grouped treatment of street houses—their 
parti-colour painting at different times 
by different tenants—is surely rather out-of- 
date ; few houses in good streets are now 
built of materials that require painting. We 
do not agree with the proposal quoted and 
illustrated from an eminent architect as to a 
proportionally increased height for houses 
as the actual width of a road is increased. 
The height of houses should not exceed the 
width of the street, whether in regard to 
architectural or hygienic conditions, and we 
should decline to approve of any exception 
to that rule. On the other hand we welcome 
the suggestion on page 254, that where a 
street of small houses unavoidably runs east 
and west, the houses at each side which 
respectively face north and south should show 
some practical recognition of the fact by a 
difference in their planning, instead of leaving 
the same set of living rooms on each side of 
the street, one with a sunlit aspect and the 
other with no sun at all. 

There is a great deal to be noted in the 
remarks on the treatment of open spaces and 
squares, and the plans given, which all go to 
show that in continental cities open spaces 
are for the most part far better and more 
artistically treated than in England. Both 
in regard to this subject and to the large 
subject of the architectural surveillance and 
planning of the suburbs round a great city, 
the author speaks of the need of a controlling 
authority ; to which we may add that such a 
controlling authority should be a permanent 
institution or committee, not one liable to 
change with the change of Government or 
municipal elections. It is of no use for a 
Committee to formulate schemes for public 
improvement of urban or suburban areas, 
if these are liable to be thrown out by its 
successors. To accomplish anything, con- 
tinuous action and continuous authority are 
necessary. 





A Restoration of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus. By the late J. J. SrEVEN- 
son, F.S.A. Pp. 35. (London: B. T. 
Batsford 1909, 2s, 6d.) 

THIS essay, with some of the illustrations, 

was originally published in the Builder 

(August 29, September 5 and 12, 1896) under 

Stevenson’s own name. It is now re-issued 

as a small book, with some revision, and 

accompanied by a beautiful coloured piate 
showing a perspective view of Stevenson’s 
restored Mausoleum, from a_ water-colour 
drawing made by Mr. E. J. Lambert under 

Stevenson's direction; this forms’ the 

frontispiece. 

The merit of Stevenson’s restoration is 
that he has managed to accommodate a 
larger number of recorded measurements to 
apparent facts than any other restorer of the 
Mausoleum, and his peculiar treatment of the 
pteron which carries the quadriga, on steps 
which follow a rather easy gradient near the 
base, and then change to a steep gradient, 
though it certainly does not look very 
beautiful, at all events serves to explain the 
steps with narrower tread than riser, some of 
which are now in the British Museum, and 
which evidently imply a range of steps at a 
steep angle. The main outline formed by the 
pteron on this system, however. looks awkward 
and broken-backed, and not the kind of thing 
we should have expected a Greek architect to 
put up. Cockerell’s restoration (illustrated 
in our issue of August 29, 1896) looks much 
more like what one might have expected the 
design to have been; but this restoration 
was made before Newton's discovery of the 
remains, and it will not fit into the discovered 
facts, as far as they go. Stevenson’s will ; it 
was, in fact, drawn out in relation to a close 
study of the British Museum fragments ; 
and yet we cannot help feeling. in regard to 
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the crowning pyramid or pteron, that however 
it was built, it was not this way. It works 
into the remains as far as known, but it ig not 
convincing to the perceptions. 

There is one important point, however 
in which Stevenson’s design does not answer 
to the curious and interesting record of the 
observations of the Rhodian knight La 
Tourette, recorded by Guichard towards the 
close of the XVIth century, describing hoy 
the military party from Rhodes, looking for 
stone to strengthen the fortifications of 
Halicarnassus, dug up some steps of white 
marble, and found that the lower they due 
the further the steps extended. This looks 
very like the idea of a continuous base of 
steps all round the monument, and Mr 
Oldfield adopted it in his ingenious restora. 
tion (see Builder of February 22, 1896, page 
154). The idea of this, and of a stepped 
pteron at the top of the edifice, would explain 
the discovery of steps of two different rakes, 
without having recourse to breaking the line 
of the pteron, and it seems a not improbable 
base for a monument of the kind. Mr. 
Oldfield’s large and solid built-up celia, on the 
other hand, can hardly be accepted, as it ig 
quite at variance with Martial’s phrase 
about mausolea, “ aere vacuo pendentia”— 
“hanging in empty air,” whereby was 
obviously meant that the great bulk of the 
pteron had only an open colonnade beneath it, 

All the attempts at realising what the 
Mausoleum actually was must be only 
speculative, except as to some details; we 
have indeed the whole of the Order, but as to 
the rest, Newton’s discovery has given us 
enough to suggest theories but not enough to 
clench them. Stevenson’s essay, however, is 
a very interesting one, and one of the best 
additions to the Mausoleum literature, and is 
worth possessing on that account. We 
cannot help thinking, nevertheless, that 
Cockerell’s comes nearest to being something 
like what the Mausoleum was like, in general 
appearance and proportions, because it is 
really fine and satisfactory to look at, though 
the details are not authentic. 

The Order of the Mausoleum, as most of 


our readers are aware, has for some time past 


been set up in restoration in the British 
Museum, sufficient portions of the original 
having been recovered to render this restora- 
tion, at all events, unquestionable. An 
illustration of it is published in the present 
issue, from measured drawings made by 
students of the Royal College of Art. 





Notes on the Science of Picture-Making. By 
C.J. Hotmes. Pp.311. (London : Chatto 
& Windus, 1909.) 
IN his introduction to this book the author, 
who is Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford. 
remarks that esthetic critics on art have all 
failed in the chief part of their business, and 
that in spite of all the great names connec 
in one way or another with the criticism of 
the fine arts, “ we have still no fixed standard 
for passing judgment on pictures already 
existing.” No; and we never can have any 
such standard; the thing is impossible, 
partly for this reason—that what 1s of most 
intellectual interest in a picture cannot be 
defined in words at all; if it could. there 
would be no need to paint the picture. . 
is only the secondary and prosaic class . 
pictures that can be analysed ; the power ° 
the highest class of paintings over our minds 
can only be felt, not defined. What art- 
criticiam can do is this: it can point out 
defects or excellencies in execution, and tt 
can lead people to think more about the 
reasons of painting, by disquisitions ya 
composition, colour, ete. But it can — 
arrive at setting up a fixed standard by = : 
all paintings can be judged as good oF . 
That is a matter of perception, not of thoug™™ 
Mr. Holmes seems to think that musicians 
have arrived at a definite agreement 4 
canons of taste, while painters have esi 
We can only conclude that his acquaintan / 
with the world of musicians and musie 
critics must be very slight. 
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Mr. Holmes’s book is valuable in the only 
way in which art-criticism can be valuable, 
yiz.. in inducing readers to think upon the 
subject of art. His first chapter on “ The 
Value of Emotion” may suggest to readers 
why it is that some excellently executed 
pictures—those of Bougereau are typical 
examples—so entirely fail to stir our feelings. 
In the chapter on “‘ The Value of Theory ” he 
quotes Leonardo to the effect that by con- 
stant practice the eye may be trained to 
measure spaces accurately and deduces from 
this that to the same extent “‘ the eye may be 
trained to recognise those harmonies of 
spacing and relations of mass which make 
design decorative.” Undoubtedly it may ; 
put that is not “theory ””—that again is 
perception, arising from the training of the 
eye and judgment by looking at many 
good examples. A man’s perception about 
pictorial colour and composition is totall 
different after he has been in the habit of 
studying in picture-galleries from what it 
was when he came to the subject with no 
experience of pictures. But that does not 
enable him to lay down any rules, for his own 
guidance or that of others. What he sees 
and recognises is what cannot be defined in 
words. Every art is its own language. 
There are some good and _ suggestive 
remarks in the chapter on “ The Emphasis 
of Spacing,” useful not so much for judging 
of existing works as for suggesting to the 
artist some of the qualities to aim at in his 
own works. “The common practice,” it 
is observed, ‘‘ of surrounding a sketch. with 
pieces of paper, and noting the changes 
effected by shifting them so that the propor- 
tions are continually altered, can be strongly 
recommended as a simple means of training 
the eye.” In the chapter on “ Emphasis 
of Colour’ it is rather rashly remarked that 
“few or no painters who were not good 
colourists will stand the test of time.’ What 
about Michelangelo, who was certainly not 
@ great colourist? We agree, however, 
in thinking that success in colour—inspiration 
in colour we might call it—is the greatest 
element in making a great painter. The 
chapter on colour, and on various methods of 
treatment which tend to intensify its effect, 
is perhaps the best and the most practically 
useful in the book. 
The second section of the book deals with 
“Emphasis of Materials,” in which the 
character and capabilities of various methods 
of execution are discussed with a great deal 
of insight. We are glad to see that the 
author has a sympathetic word to say for 
wood-engraving, and for the beautiful work 
of Mr. Timothy Cole, which has often been 
mentioned in our columns; though at the 
same time he suggests that the true school 
of wood-engraving is found in the work of 
Blake, Calvert, and Samuel Palmer, who 
worked entirely on the principle that wood- 
engraving consists essentially in cutting 
lights out of dark, and that wood-engraving 
on this principle “‘ has powers which have 
never been sufficiently exploited.” This 
may be true, but we think there will always 
be a limit to the effect which can be pro- 
duced by this pure theory of wood-engraving. 
Work like Mr. Cole’s consists, no doubt, 
not so much in cutting out lights as in leaving 
darks in relief; but when we see the beautiful 
effects produced we are inclined to shut our 
Shey > the fact that the process is not quite 
ogical. 
., Zhe third section of the book deals with 
‘Emphasis of Character,” the most difficult 
of all to get the public to understand ; in 
fact, only a very small section of those who 
go to picture exhibitions have any idea what 
1S the difference between a picture with 
character and one that has none ; they judge 
pictures by the closeness of their imitative 
Success. Had this been true, as the author 
‘ “the great painters would be 
known by their obvious resemblance to nature, 
and thereby to each other [the italics are ours], 
TM: one photograph resembles another.” 
— is admirably put, and might even reach 

1 perceptions of the average man if he 


ol serves, 
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could be persuaded to consider it. Does it 
ever occur to people to think why, if painting 
is only the art of copying, every great painter 
has a style of his own differing from that of all 
the others? We recommend those who 
wish to understand more about the essential 
objects of the art of painting to study this 
chapter carefully ; it may set them thinking, 
not without results. 





Fresco Painting, its Art and Technique. By 
JAMES A. Warp. Pp. 69. (London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1909. 10s. 6d.) 


THE object of this small but excellent book 
is mainly to give some practical hints in 
regard to “buon-fresco” (which we may 
call “ real fresco ’’) and “‘ spirit fresco” from 
the author’s own experience. In regard to 
the latter method he assisted Lord Leighton 
in the execution of the mural paintings of 
“Peace” and ‘“‘ War” in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and therefore had much 
practical acquaintance with it ; but, though 
regarding it as a remarkably durable process, 
he maintains the superiority of buon-fresco 
in effect and character of surface, and is of 
opinion (we hope he is right) that the perish- 
able nature of true fresco in this climate has 
been greatly exaggerated owing to the unfortu- 
nate results of the Houses of Parliament 
frescos, which he considers to have been 
due to inexperience and the use of wrong 
materials rather than to adverse conditions 
of climate. 

Mr. Ward gives a list of the colours which 
can be safely used in wet fresco, and the 
chemical reasons for preferring them; the 
palette is a restricted and somewhat severe 
one, but this is not in every sense a dis- 
advantage, for it tends to keep mural paint- 
ing to the somewhat subdued scale of colour 
which is best suited to its function in the 
decoration of architecture. One _ brilliant 
colour, ultramarine, is noted as being very 
suitable, chemically, for fresco, but its cost is 
prohibitive, and French ultramarine is said 
to be very treacherous to work with. Cobalt 
is the only blue admitted into his scheme of 
pigments. 

In his short introductory chapter on “‘ The 
Relation of Mural Painting to Architecture ” 
the author speaks very justly of the manner 
in which the laws which govern good archi- 
tecture are equally applicable to painting, 
more especially when used as a decoration 
to architecture. 

In regard to the practical conditions of 
fresco painting we may quote the following 
summary :— 

““The great permanence of fresco paintings is 
due to the formation of carbonates, and sometimes 
silicates, of lime on the surface of the plaster, 
which takes place during the drying of the latter. 
The carbonic acid contained in the natural lime- 
stone is driven out of it by the process of burning 
in the kiln, and after the burnt lime has been 
slaked into lime ‘‘ putty.” it has then become 
what is known as a hydrate of lime. As long as 
the plaster is wet on the wall the lime in the 
plaster exists in the state of a hydrate, and the 
applied colours of the painting become saturated 
with this form of lime; but during the process of 
drying the lime on the surface, and to a slight 
depth below the surface of the plaster, rapidly 
absorbs carbonic acid gas from the atmesphere, and 
becomes a carbonate of lime, which is formed as a 
hard and crystalline skin, or surface covering, under 
which the colours are locked up, and so protected 
from any atmospheric influences. In addition to 
this carbonate surface a silicate of lime is some- 
times formed, especially when in the painting seme 
of the more earthy colours are used which may 
have silica in their composition. These thin cover- 
ings of carbonates and silicates of lime render fresco 
paintings impervious to wet or damp on the surface, 
so that they may be occasionally washed without 
injury.” 

It is added, however, that bad air, such as 
sulphur products from gas and coal con- 
sumption, will in time convert the carbonate 
of lime into a sulphate of lime, and that 
hence it seems desirable that coal fires and 
gas should not be used in buildings containing 
fresco paintings. 

The advantage of the spirit fresco process 
is that the artist is not compelled to paint at 
once on the plaster while wet—which necessi- 
tates fixing on the amount of the day’s work 
before beginning, and finishing it off at once— 
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but can return to it at any time. The 
essential difference between this and true 
fresco is the interposition of two or three 
coats of a separate “ wall wash,” of which 
the ingredients are given, and upon this the 
picture is painted. It is mentioned that in 
the “ Arts of War” fresco the final wash was 
only applied once, leaving a rather rough 
surface, which Lord Leighton said made it 
“like painting on a gravel walk.” Accord- 
ingly, the ground for the “‘ Arts of Peace” 
received the final coat three times, and was 
left with a much smoother surface. The 
different nature of the grounds led to a 
different handling of the colour, the “‘ Arts of 
War” painting being treated broadly and 
the colour throughout used rather thickly, 
while in the “ Arts of Peace” a thinner 
method in the colouring was employed, and 
the modelling carried to a higher degree of 
finish. 

The author speaks highly of the durability 
of this method of fresco, stating that the 
spirit fresco executed forty-two years ago by 
Lord Leighton in Lyndhurst Church had 
completely retained its brilliancy three years 
ago, when he last saw it, although in the 
winter season condensed moisture con- 
stantly ran down its.surface, but without 
appearing to injure it. At the same time he 
admits that it has not either the monumental 
dignity or the luminosity and power of 
reflecting light which are characteristic of 
true fresco. 

The remainder of the work contains some 
chapters of notes on the style and the con- 
dition of some ancient frescos in Italy. It 
would appear that those of Giotto and of 
Angelico have required, or at any rate have 
received, a good deal of re-painting. The 
frescos of Gozzoli, in the Riccardi Palace, have 
stood better. In noting that it is said that 
a fresco of Perugino’s in the Sistine Chapel 
was destroyed to make room for Michel- 
angelo’s painting of the Last Judgment, the 
author remarks that in those spacious days of 
great activity it was evident that there was 
some difficulty in finding wall space for the 
numerous painters whose talents it was 
desired to employ, and contrasts it with 
the state of things in England at the present 
day, when “ there are acres of blank spaces 
on the walls of our churches and public 
buildings, and capable enough artists in our 
midst who might be employed to decorate 
these barren spaces, but nobody, or no 
Government, public-spirited enough to 
entrust modern artists with commissions to 
execute such works.” ‘So we have many 
times lamented. 

The book is beautifully printed and got up, 
and with many good illustrations. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE are glad to see that the Burlington 
Magazine, in an editorial article on the 


' Victoria and Albert Museum, takes a some- 


what more sympathetic tone about the 
building than has appeared before in its 
columns, and remarks that, occupying as 
it does a central position in relation to the 
Natural History Museum, the Science School, 
the Imperial Institute, and the Albert 
Hall, ‘‘ we must recognise how thoroughly it 
harmonises with the architectural monuments 
around it,’’ which was probably one object of 
the architect in designing it. It is mentioned 
in the article that the idea of industrial 
education as the object of the museum has 
been revived and emphasised by the present 
Board of Education, in opposition to the old 
idea of purchasing articles in consequence of 
their artistic beauty; we concur with the 
Editor in preferring the latter principle of 
action. The great museum ought not to be 
reduced to a standard of utilitarianism. 
In the same issue Dr. F. R. Martin writes on 
“The True Origin of so-called Damascus 
Ware.” He gives reasons for thinking that 
Isnik was the real place of fabrication of 
the plates called Damascus ware, though many 
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of them were sold in Damascus. Mr. Paul 
Lafond contributes an article on the Spanish 
sculptor and architect Philippe de Bourgogne, 
giving a summary of his work, with a fine 
illustration of two of his remarkable though 
too pictorial sculpture scenes from the 
Passion, in Burgos Cathedral. 

The most important article in the Art- 
Journal is one on “The Treatment of 
Drapery in Painting,” by Mr. A. L. Baldry, 
who thinks that insufficient attention is 
given at present to this important element 


inj figure-painting. He includes under the. 


head of drapery not only the flowing robes 
usually suggested by the word, but costumes 
such as those of Van Dyck’s Philippe le Roy 
and Velasquez’ Philip IV. As he observes, 
drapery of every kind has its own construc- 
tion, depending on the nature of the material ; 
and in such a picture as Watts’s “ Paolo and 
Francesca ’’ he maintains that it is the play 
of the drapery which explains to the observer 
what is happening to the two attors in a 
tragic drama. That might be explained 
without the drapery ; the use of the drapery 
in this and many other examples of semi- 
nude figures is to give broader surface to the 
design. We quite concur in the general 
views laid down in the article. The pictorial 
value of drapery is admirably illustrated by 
Leighton’s ‘‘ Greek Girls Playing at Ball,’ 
where the drapery may be said to be the 
most important element in the picture. Mr. 
Rathbone continues his essay on “ The 
Artistic Training of a Jeweller.” The 
frontispiece to the number is a good etching 
by Mr. Luke Taylor of Burne-Jones’s senti- 
mental and over-rated picture, “ Love 
among the} Ruins.” 

The Architectural Record (New York) 
contains an interesting article by Mr. Wight, 
the architect, on “‘ Reminiscences of Russell 
Sturgis.” Though Sturgis’s executed works 
in architecture, as far as we have seen 
illustrations of them, were not remarkable, 
he appears to have had very far-seeing ideas 
as to the development of modern American 
architecture, and was strongly opposed to 
the mere adoption of French forms of classic 
treatment which has taken such possession of 
the present generation of American archi- 
tects. He considered that the chance for 
modern architecture lay in grasping the 
principles and motives of medieval archi- 
tecture and applying them to modern require- 
ments. The number contains an article by 
Mr. Hastings in support of Professor Good- 
year’s fantasies about “ architectural refine- 
ments,” which it appears are not to be best 
investigated by such scientific measurements 
as Penrose employed at the Parthenon (of 
course there is no mention of Penrose—he 
was an Englishman) but by the less trouble- 
some process of photographs, which of 
course never lend themselves to any distortion 
of line! Hence we learn that “ the wonderful 
masons ”’ who built Rheims made the change 
from the vertical line of the crossing piers 
to the ‘“ normal lean” of the nave in three 
steps (three bays) on the north side of the 
nave, while on the south side it took them four 
bays to do it. Some persons would consider 
this a proof that the irregularities were 
accidental, but apparently the fact that 
the “‘ wonderful masons” could not do it 
symmetrically on both sides of the building 
is an additional proof of design. What can 
one say to such solemn nonsense ? 


in the Zngineering Magazine, Mr. Haroid V. 
Coes continues an article on ‘‘ Smoke Preven- 
tion or Smoke Consumption ”’ discussing the 
beneficial results attainable by the employ- 
ment of mechanical stokers for steam-boilers, 
“The Choice of Heating Equipment for 
Manufacturing Plants,” by Mr. G. W. 
Stanton, is in reality a review of heating 
systems as applicable to large establishments 
or buildings, and therefore concerns architects 
more than its title would imply. Two other 
contributions deserving mention in the same 
number are “ Freight-handling Machinery,” 
by Mr. W. Boecklin, and “ Modern Light 
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Sources and Industrial Lighting,” by Mr. H.T. 
Owens. 

In the Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
Professor Leslie B. Seely deals with some 
problems of forestry. After pointing out 
that there are 168 million acres of land in 
the United States which could be utilised for 
forestry without economic loss, he adduces 
figures from various European countries in 
support of the view that forestry offers an 
exceptionally lucrative investment where 
the capital is available on a sufficiently large 
scale, and where the returns can be deferred 
for a fairly long term of years. Passing on to 
other problems, Professor Seely shows by 
statistics from India and Bohemia that one 
effect of forests is to increase the amount of 
rainfall. With recent experience of weather 
in England, this conclusion does not seem 
calculated to popularise the development 
of reafforestation in the United Kingdom. 
Figures from America, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy are adduced to show the beneficial 
effect of forests in restraining floods, which 
have caused so much damage in many 
countries where timber has been ruthlessly 
cut down in times past. 

Ferro-Concrete is the title of a new monthly 
journal devoted to concrete and steel con- 
struction in engineering and architectural 
practice. Among other articles on recently- 
completed works we notice one giving details 
of the bridge to be built in ferro-concrete 
at Kilkenny, the design providing for a centre 
arch with the clear span of 140 ft., thus repre- 
senting the longest span in reinforced concrete 
hitherto contemplated in the United King- 
dom. The July issue contains also articles 
on ferro-concrete work at King’s Dock, 
Swansea, and Grosvenor-road, and an account 
of the new bridge over the London and South- 
Western Railway at Virginia Water, the 
publication being one of direct interest to 
architects and others undertaking work in 
reinforced concrete. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. John 
Collier writes a witty and amusing article 
on what he calis ‘‘ The ‘Slump’ in Modern 
Art.” He has the misfortune to belong to 
a decaying profession. Pictures are indeed 
bought, but mostly those of deceased artists. 
He suggests that painters should try to 
paint what the public wants, not what the 
critics tell them they ought to want. What 
does the public want? In the first place 
it wants beauty—especially human beauty. 
“Is this so very wrong?” he asks. “ Cer- 
tainly most modern artists seem to think so. 
There have been ‘ fair women’ exhibitions 
held recently that positively made one 
shudder.” There have indeed! The public 
likes finish, and a certain measure of detail, 
and a certain simple realism. It likes things 
in a picture to look more or less as they look 
in real life. And in these matters Mr. Collier 
“is a good deal in sympathy with the 
vulgar public.” So are we. The article 
must not be taken too seriously, but there 
is a great deal of humour and sound sense 
in it. 
interesting article, full of anecdote, about 
the late Mr. Spencer-Stanhope and _ his 
artist friends. It would appear that Spencer- 
Stanhope was a very different sort of man 
from what his dreamy archaic pictures would 
have led one to expect. His art moved in 
narrow and very conventional limits, but 
there was a great beauty both of colour and 
poetic suggestion in his pictures. 

The Empire Review contains a short but 
drastic article by Mr. A. M. Wamsley, 
manager of the Accident Department of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Company, 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
he considers has given rise, and unless firm 
measures are taken, will continue to give rise, 
to a great deal of malingering, not so much in 
the way of manufacture of accidents as 
exaggeration of their consequences. Since 
the Act came into force, men are far 
longer on the sick lists than formerly, some 
of them obtaining more money while 








Mrs. Stirling contributes a long and 
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“ incapacitated ” 

while at work : 
‘*A quarryman in the receipt of 30s. weeklvis ; jured 

receives 15s. weekly from his Pat adn a thres 

sums of 9s. each from three benefit societies—tota] 

It does not seem likely that he will ever get better,” 


Some such results are just. what might 
been expected, and Mr. Wonslig’s can 
position must give him a good deal of Oppor- 
tunity of information on this head. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Stanley 
Jevens concludes his important essay on 
“ The Causes of Unemployment,” the greater 
part of this portion of it being occupied bya 
very elaborate train of reasoning tending to 
connect fluctuations in trade with crises in 
solar activity. We cannot attempt to follow 
the argument here, but the facts given are very 
striking and to a great extent convincing; 
The connecting link between solar disturbance 
and trade is, of course, the sun’s influence on 
crops, producing rich or poor years. The 
practical deduction is that cycles of bad 
years are inevitable, and can be prophesied 
and provided against. 

The Century contains an article on Rou 
by Mrs. Pennell, with sketches by Mr. 
Pennell—not, we should say, quite so good 
as usual. The article is, of course, merely 
a popular one. Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudeng 
concludes in this issue his reminiscences 
of his father, the eminent American sculptor: 
There is a good deal of interest in Saint. 
Gaudens’s letters and talk about art. 

The Cornhill, which does not often deal 
with artistic subjects, has a good article by 
Mr. Kenneth Bell on “ Architecture in Englis 
History,” an attempt to show the relation, 
In various ways, between English mediaeval 
architecture and English history and national 
circumstances. In the same number Mr. 
J. D. Crace gives an account of an inspection 
of the Suez Canal, shortly before its comple- 
tion, under the guidance of de Lesseps, 
by a small invited party of Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, of whom he was one. Another 
of the party was César Daly, from whose lips 
we heard, many years ago, an account of the 
same excursion, and how de Lesseps told 
them they could not go to see some place and 
return the same day—“ at least,” he added, 
“unless you have le diable au corps, like Daly.” 

The Antiquary is an interesting number. 
It includes an article on Neolithic imple- 
ments discovered at Stifford in Essex; 
on “Prerogative Mills in Furness and 
Seignorial Mills in Canada,” by Mr. O'Neill 
Pearson ; “‘ A Chat about Chests and Coffers,” 
with some sketches, by Mr. F. C. Hodges and 
Mr. W. A. Dickins ; and one on the Abbey 
of St. Eloy, Noyon, by Mr. Tavenor-Perry, 
who is doing good service in looking up the 
history of out-of-the-way and little known 
medieval places and monuments. Af 
article on “ An Ancient Gatepost,” by Mr. A. 
Newell, is partly conjectural. In stone- 


fenced countries the author has found 


numerous‘instances of old posts of stone with 
a large square hole cut right through; them 
near the top. He suggests that these were 
for an oak bar for a hinge attachment, 
where iron was costly, and that the lower end 
of the upright turned in a hole in a stone 


let into the ground, or in a mere hole in the _ 


ground without any stone. The writer got 
some traditional evidence of this usage, 
which he gives a sketch as a kind of restoration- 

The Church Builder (quarterly) gives some 
illustrations and a description of the church 
St. Matthew, Shuttington, Warwickshire 
It is a small church, of which the core, 80 
speak, is Norman, most of the original wa 
having been hidden by acasing of roofing tiles 
and Roman cement, the Norman doorway a 
the west end alone being visible of the 
ancient work. The casing has been clea 
away and the original wall strengthened by 
the injection of liquid grout. The orig@ 
chancel arch and the windows had beet 
replaced by cement jambs and arches, now 
removed and stone substituted. The 
repairs have been carried out under e 
direciion of Mr. W. H. Bidlake. 


— 


— 
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